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The progress and success of classical studies in the 
post-war world depends upon our capacity, first, to real- 
ize, and then, to convey to our students, the significance 
of the great books of Greece and Rome in such a way 
that their import may be a real power in forming com- 
pletely integrated personalities. This can only be done 
when we succeed in making the student aware of that 
sense of personal relationship, of cultural descent, which 
I call the sense of tradition, a word whose very sound is 
alien to modern ears. 

By tradition I mean, first, the process of transmission, 

and secondly, that which is transmitted. Both concepts 
- are indispensable in literary education; both are sadly 
lacking in many a modern college graduate. I have in 
mind no particular group. I think you will all agree that 
the difficulty is universal, and under present conditions 
it could hardly be otherwise. I ask all engaged directly 
in this ultimate proving ground of classical study, the 
classroom, are we adequately emphasizing to our stu- 
dents these values in classical study which are direct 
contributions to our culture? I am convinced that there 
is an important function of the classics in the future and 
their great chance. President Conant has assured us that 
there will be a demand for cultural education after the 
war by those who will be heartily sick of the grime and 
oil of war-time necessity. There is a challenge in this 
prospect for a new viewpoint for the classical teacher. 

I have in mind, of course, that very challenging ad- 
dress of Mr. Walter Lippman, delivered in 1940 before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. In his paper, which was called “Education without 
Culture,” Mr. Lippman deplored the abandonment by 
the American College of the tradition of Western cul- 
ture, the preservation of which should be the serious duty 
of liberal education. The vocationalism, or, if you will, 
career education, which was substituted, has led, Mr. 
Lippman thinks, first, to the loss of the realization of a 
common inheritance among Western men, and of the 
notion of social unity, and, ultimately, to an exaggerated 
individualism which is fatal to the peace and welfare of 
modern democratic civilization. The blame for all this 
the author fastens upon the renunciation of the classical 
and spiritual tradition of the West. 

Such a declaration from such a source is, of course, 
comforting to the classicist. Mr. Lippman criticizes an 
educational system which we, too, deplore. But in doing 
so, he assumes that, where the form of classical educa- 
tion survives, there at least the tradition of culture is 
being maintained. 

I shall speak first of the sense of tradition as a real- 
ization of the process of transmission. And this, I think, 


is really the most difficult aspect of our problem, for it 
implies the necessity of imbuing the student with a sense 
of historical continuity through the annals of European 
civilization, which is difficult for the young American 
mind to grasp. 

Speaking with deference to those of wider experience, 
I suggest that the teaching of Latin and Greek has often 
been conducted in an atmosphere of what I should de- 
scribe as pedagogical isolationism, an attitude which is 
in a way akin to that other isolationism which has ex- 
isted in political thought. The reason for this, I believe, 
is that not enough stress is put upon the Greek and 
Roman concept of man as it appears and reappears 
through the succeeding centuries in the history of the 
West. Too often superficial ‘influences’ are traced rather 
than the basic central ideas of ancient civilization, those 
ideas which were organically incorporated into the 
thought of the West and have formed part of its great- 
est glory. 

To make my meaning clear, it is necessary to invoke, 


with the usual apologies, that much-abused term ‘hu- 


manism,’ because, if there was a single predominant 
idea in ancient thought, it was that dualistic concept 
of man to which we give that name. But I do not think 
it is sufficient to point out the prevalence of that view- 
point among the ancients. To convey to our students the 
full content of his cultural heritage, he should be made 
conscious of that cumulative concept of man which be- 
gan with Homer and Hesiod, the Attic dramatists and 
orators and philosophers, continues in Vergil and Cicero, 
and reappears in the Christian era in Justin and Minu- 
cius Felix, in Basil and Augustine, Boethius, Cassiodorus, 
in Bede and Anselm, Aquinas and Dante. 

Now, it might have sounded strange to the scholar of 
seventy years ago to speak of humanism in terms of 
names that lived before the Renaissance. But today we 
know, as a matter of historical fact, that the tradition of 
Greco-Roman humanism, perfected in form and broad- 
ened in concept, was welded into the great synthesis of 
Hellenism and Christianity which produced Europe in 
the Middle Ages. This stressing of the fact of Medieval 
Humanism seems only a fair debt owed by the teacher 
of the classics in presenting to the student the totality 
of classical influence. In impressing upon him the con- 
tinuity of ideas and ideals, and the recurrence of the 
thought of Vergil and Sophocles, in the period when, ad- 
mittedly, scholasticism held the first place, the teacher 
hopes to remove the tendency to regard the ancient 
thought as completely ineffective in shaping several 
centuries of European culture. This is in no way to 
detract from the Renaissance, or from that wider and 
deeper study of the ancient sources which was its con- 
tribution to the whole, but rather supplies something 
which has long been wanting, at least in popular impres- 
sion, and furnishes an authentic link between the modern 
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and the original. It is, rather, to correct that exagger- 
ated notion of the Renaissance which has gained weight 
since the time of the historian Burkhardt, who seemed to 
imply that the classics had been previously ignored and 
were rediscovered only in the fourteenth century. In our 
day the continuity of rich and genuine humanism is 
coming to be more widely recognized. And it is precisely 
in this recognition that, I believe, the classical teacher 
of the future will make one of his most important con- 
tributions to the liberal culture of American youth. 


I stress this continuity of the true humanistic tradi- 
tion because a far more convincing and effective impres- 
sion is made if the student realizes this continuity and 
the contribution made by medieval culture to its de- 
velopment. 


Our object is to form in the student the conviction 
that nineteen hundred years of cumulative growth have 
gone into the making of the true humanist tradition, and 
that, however obscured by the materialism and indus- 
trialism and totalitarianism of recent history, that tra- 
dition remains real and overwhelming. The American 
student should be allowed to realize that he possesses a 
cultural and spiritual ancestry which is as much a part 
of his total cultural inheritance as Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton are of his national inheritance; 
that isolationism in the cultural sense is even more false 
than isolationism in the political sense; that the best of 
Europe has entered into the production of the modern. 
American, and that that best is essentially worth while. 

Now, it is a fact that in the earlier Middle Ages the 
emphasis in classical study was as a propaedeutic to 
seriptural and theological research. This is scarcely to 
be wondered at in view of the familiar part of ecclesias- 
tical agency in the very preservation of the manuscripts. 
This fact, however, while sufficiently notable in itself, 
is not the point I wish to stress. It is, rather, the exist- 
ence of the genuine humanistic spirit which produced in 
the ninth century, for example, men who, to quote Pro- 
fessor Gerald Walsh’s recent work on Medieval Human- 
ism, were “scholars, poets, law-makers, statesmen, trav- 
elled men of the world’”—-men who clearly exhibited fur- 
ther the Christian element of their culture.? It is not to 
my purpose to recount in detail even a small portion of 
the material with which the modern historian has sup- 
plied us. I wish merely to indicate it and to ask whether 
we who habitually insist—sometimes rather vaguely— 
on the perennial nature of classicism, would not make a 
far sharper impression if we at least made available to 
students the means of becoming familiar with the actual 
influence of that classicism on medieval men, and 
whether we would not more effectively further their cul- 
tural integration, their sense of connection with the past. 

May I say here that I am not among those whose 
faith in the disciplinary and aesthetic values of classical 
study is in any way weakening, nor am I “retreating to 
a previously prepared position.” Disciplinary values, as 
analysed and re-appraised by the late Professor Cos- 
tello in the light of modern psychology,’I believe are 
still valid, and, as for the aesthetic, I do not see how an 
education is complete which omits the comparison be- 
tween Classicism and later literature. I am merely sug- 
gesting to your consideration a value which I believe is 
unfortunately new. 
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I believe our Latin and Greek classrooms should be 
schools of culture—and I wish to stress this—conceived 
as an organic, historical process and therefore studied 
from its purest and strongest sources. 


I have been up to this point concerned with Tradition 
as sense of continuity. I wish to turn now to Tradition 
as a body or deposit of thought. After all, our practical 
pedagogical problem is to present this content from the 
pages of our Vergil and Sophocles, Demosthenes and 
Cicero. And, as in the previous case, I start with the 
term Humanism. 


It is not, of course, my purpose to offer the humanism 
of classical antiquity, even at its best, as a complete 
solution of the problem of liberal education. In my view- 
point, that content is far from complete until there are 
added to it those essential conceptions of man which 
were the contribution of Christianity, making the syn- 
thesis of Christian Humanism. It is the position taken 
by Clement of Alexandria when he wrote in the second 
century: “The pagan philosophy is not deleterious to 


Christian life, for it is the light, the image, of truth, and — 


a gift which God has bestowed upon the Greeks.” I am 
not, however, speaking of philosophy in the strictest 
sense when I say our youth should be given a sense of 
the classical tradition. But I do have in mind the fun- 
damental and underlying permeating thought and not 
merely the rare felicity and sanity of expression which 
characterizes classicism. I hold that there is a distinct 
place in American education for the emphasis of the 
things which Mr. Lippman and others of our champions 
outside the direct field of classics have a right to expect 
from us. I believe that, when we are teaching the Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles, it is valuable, immeasurably 
valuable, for the student to grasp this fact that here is 
being dealt with a man as he is found—a man face to 
face with the age-old problem of innocent suffering—in 
a bewildering world. I believe it is valuable for the stu- 
dent to be led to see that this man, even in his impos- 
sible position, does not shake his fist in the face of 
heaven and cry out against injustice, or cast himself 
into despair, or seek the cause of his suffering in a chem- 
ical test-tube. It is valuable, again, for him to see ex- 
pressed with the sanction of a matchless art the emerg- 
ence of that Oedipus as master of himself and his pas- 
sions, and with the added lustre of something which is 
very close to humility. He is revealed at the beginning 
as the man of self-assured knowledge—a quality which 
is only a counterfeit of the true tO ppovetv. We part 
with him knowing that the pride of intellect is van- 
quished in the triumph of that virtue, that &pet}, in 
which the Greeks proclaimed the dominance of reason 
over passion and which they called cwppoovvn. 

Let it not be thought from these citations that I am 
concerned with a ‘moralistic’ treatment of the classics. 
The reverence of Sophocles, the character, in the strict 
sense, of his people, are effectively conveyed only when 
they are conveyed in his own way, namely, in terms of 
exquisite and thrilling art. This I would hold to be the 
real function of aesthetic treatment, which it is impos- 
sible to divorce from the thought and content of his 
pages; the truth and the beauty are one. I would also 
emphasize for the student the fact that there are the 
ideas and ideals of a supremely artistic age, and that 
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they are an example of that integrated thought which 
should be a part of our inheritance as opposed to ten- 
dencies which would divorce art and morality, and, 
more recently, morality and politics. The sense of per- 
sonal responsibility displayed in Sophocles’ Oedipus, as 
opposed to a creed of frustration and despair, would 
seem to be as culturally valuable as it is historically 
true. 

This, then, is in briefest outline what I wish to say 
about the need of cultivating, both in ourselves and in 
our students, what I have called the sense of tradition 
in classical education. 


1 A condensation of a paper read to the Classical Association 
of New England, at Holy Cross College, Worcester, March, 1943. 


2 Gerald G. Walsh, Medieval Humanism; Macmillan, 1942. 
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The authors of ancient Greece and Rome, the stan- 
dards of life that they upheld, the modes of government, 
of philosophic thought and literary art that they worked 
out will never fail to inspire and benefit mankind. For 
as Santayana declares, “To say that what was good 
once is good no longer is to give too much importance to 
chronology.” For, though the ancients wrote for their 
own day and give us vivid pictures of its life, they saw 
through the immediate scene to those eternal values that 
make their works contemporary with any later age. 

- Men have not noticeably changed since Homer’s day. 
There has been progress—amazing progress in our own 
times—in the knowledge and the mastery of the forces 
of nature; but above these, giving them sanction when 
they are rightly applied, lies the world of the spirit, the 
realm of the beautiful, the good, and the true, which has 
not progressed because eternally constant. The fresh 
revelation brought in the person of Christ can help the 
individual make progress and be guided by the Spirit 
into all truth. There have been new visions, new ap- 
proaches according to the fashion of the age, but ap- 
proaches to the same ancient truths that Plato and the 
tragic poets of Greece, that Vergil, Horace, and Cicero 
proclaimed. Nor is the spirit of comedy less essential 
for the health of the well-tempered mind. It shines not 
only in the wits, the playwrights, and the poets of light 
pastoral verse, but also in the writers whose themes are 
noble and severe from Homer down the line. 

In fine, to master the secrets of the ancients is to 
unlock the doors of poetry and art down all the centu- 
ries to our own day. One may thus build within the mind 
a little castle, what Horace and Boethius called a citadel, 
which being of eternal substance will weather the rack 
of time. Think not that we have antiquated the ancients. 
Amid the floating standards of our days, we have never 
needed them more than now. ; 

The Classical Catalogue contains many titles of varied 
interest to the reader. The range is from subjects of 
broad appeal to specialized monographs such as the Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology. Here.are gathered 
scholarly articles, sometimes on minute points; these are 
not to be despised since the philologist lays solid stones, 
whatever their size, in the temple of truth. Last, but not 
least, there is the Loeb Classical Library in which accu- 
rate translations, accompanying scholarly texts, guide 
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the steps of the learner and refresh the oldtimer’s mem- 
ories of his ancient friends. 

Epwarp Kennarp Ranp 

Pope Professor of Latin, Emeritus 


1 Reprinted by permission of author and publishers (Harvard 
University Press). 


A Lively Latin Teachers’ Institute 

In connection with this year’s Summer Session of St. 
Louis University, one whole day (June 22) was set aside 
for the usual Latin Teachers’ Institute (the fifth con- 
secutive Institute held). During the morning session the 
general topic of the papers read was “Correlation of 
High School and College Latin.” The basis for such cor- 
relation was laid by the first speaker, Dr. Kirschbaum 
(of the Department of English), who insisted on the con- 
tinued importance of the ideal of humane education. 
Fr. Henle then showed how the reasons for humane edu- 
cation lay in the nature of the human higher faculties, 
and how languages, especially Latin, is a most useful 
tool for the humane perfecting of those faculties in the 
high school. Dr. Finch called attention to the function 
of Latin in college, putting especial stress upon the value 
of historical associations in humane study. Fr. Wade 
(of the Department of Philosophy) introduced the sub- 
sequent discussion. He made a strong point of the need 
for honesty in our dealing with students today, and com- 
pared unfavorably the seriousness and difficulty of sci- 
ence study with the relatively easier and less stringent 
study of language and literature. There followed a vig- 
orous interchange of views between Fr. Henle and Dr. 
Finch on the English as contrasted with the so-called 
German tradition in the discipline of the humanities. 

During the afternoon the general topic was “The Place 
of Latin in Dr. Hutchins’ Scheme of Liberal Education.” 
Here three recent books on liberal education, those of 
Hutchins, Van Doren, and Greene, were reviewed re- 
spectively by Fr. Arnold, Dr. Sullivan (of the English 
Department), and Fr. Bishop (of the Department of 
Education). No one of these books seemed to present a 
completely adequate program of liberal education, though 
considerable merit was found in each. The subsequent 
discussion was led by Dr. Tillman (of the Foreign-Lan- 
guage Department), who called attention to the need 
of keeping practical, as well as humane, ideals in mind 
in Education. 

Incidentally, almost all who took part in the discus- 
sions (some of whom were not teachers of the classical 
languages) agreed on one point: it is impossible to ‘play’ 
at learning Latin. If Latin is to be of any value at all, 
the study of it must be thorough. Again, all agreed that 
Latin Literature has an important place in the Liberal 
Arts program. Some felt, however, that more time 
should be devoted to the study of the classics in trans- 
lation. This point of view was, of course, opposed by 
many. 


St. Louis University W. C. KorFMACKER 


I am happy to write that our school has been subscrib- 
ing to THe CuassicAL BULLETIN since 1927. I would 
feel lost without the monthly inspiration received from | 
its pages—From Baltimore, Md. 


Eugene R. Crewse, SJ... 
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Editorial 

As teachers of ‘the classics,’ we are dedicated, heart 
and soul, to the study and teaching of the two ancient 
languages and literatures. In the field of language and 
literature, Latin and Greek are our “Seek ye first”; all 
else is secondary to us. We study and teach Latin and 
Greek to ennoble our own lives and enrich those of our 
students. We study and teach classical Latin and Greek 
for their altogether superior educational value. Ipso 
facto we are making a very respectable contribution to 
culture. 

This is a truism among us; but at times even we need 
this reminder to stimulate our flagging spirits and, at any 
rate, to keep our vision clear and unblurred by the loud 
pronouncements of the host of false prophets and false 
messiases. Unless we are convinced that the ‘usefulness’ 
of classical study and teaching lies in their ability to 
draw us away from the ‘utilitarian disciplines,’ which 
just now dominate American ‘education,’ our work in 
the classics is a waste of time, and our pretensions to the 
title of educated men and women are a sham. 


To us ‘the classics’ means ancient Latin and ancient 
Greek, that compact and sharply delimited body of lan- 
guage and literature which stretches from the beginnings 
of Greece and Rome to the time when the two civiliza- 
tions faded away and came under the spell of Christian 
influence. It was then that the new spirit, the spirit 
‘that renews the face of the earth,’ took possession of 
the ancient heritage and, besides using it to advantage, 
remodelled it to suit its own purposes. Religiously and 
morally, the change was for the better, even though the 
changes in linguistic and artistic expression are often 
summed up as ‘deterioration’ and even ‘decadence.’ The 
process was a natural one; and so, since languages are 
organic growths, destined to absorb fresh elements with 
which they come in contact in their ever-changing sur- 
roundings, it is little wonder that modern scholarship 
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shows a trend toward medievalism, and no classical 
teacher nowadays thinks himself unfaithful to his first 
love if he occasionally crosses the old line of demarca- 
tion and gives some of his attention to the Greek New 
Testament, the Greek Fathers, the Latin Vulgate, the 
Early Christian Latin Poetry, the Latin Fathers, Litur- 
gical Latin, and the medieval writers. In itself, this ten- 
dency toward expansion is sound, and the well-known 
adage, unum facere, alterum non omittere, is valid here. 
As students of ancient Latin we have a right to know it 
in all its phases. We do not really know a tree unless 
we have seen its ultimate ramifications and its latest 
flowerings. 


As regards the modern curriculum of Latin, we have 
more than once voiced our conviction in this BULLETIN 
that, both in high school and in college, due allowance 
must be made for the claims of ecclesiastical Latin. In 
Catholic schools, at any rate, it is our duty to acquaint 
our pupils, somewhere within the four-year course, with 
selections from the Vulgate and, above all, with liturgical 
Latin, which, practically, is the Latinity of the Roman 
Missal. Further inroads into this late Latin must be 
made in college. The amount of this study may be 
safely left to each individual teacher, provided he bears 
in mind the adage quoted above: unum facere, alterum 
non omittere. It would be fatal to our classical teaching 
to forget that ancient Latin and Greek are our “Seek ye 
first.” When students have been trained in the ancient 
tongues for eight consecutive years, they are sufficiently 
mature to pursue later Latin and Greek as an exclusive 
study. As classical teachers we must remain loyal to 
classical Latin and Greek because of their inherent and 
quite exceptional educational value, while we do not 
overlook the historical, ‘learned,’ practical, or even an- 
tiquarian values of the Latin and Greek of later times. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to two papers 
that have appeared in recent numbers of Classical Week- 
ly: “The Later Latin,” by Professor Charles C. Mierow 
(April 17), and “Renaissance Studies: A Project,” by 
Mario E. Cosenza (Muay 22). Professor Mierow both rec- 
ommends the study of later Latin and shows how to go 
about it, and, we are glad to see, sounds a note of 
warning: 


It is true that the Later Latin has its place. Its value is, in 
many respects, unique. But surely it needs but little reflection to 
convince us that the classical Latin literature of the Golden Age 
—Cicero and Vergil and Horace above all—is still our most pre- 
cious possession from the Roman past. These are the writers who 
have exerted the greatest influence upon later ages, as regards 
both language and style. In reading the Latin of the Middle Ages 
we should be careful to discriminate between the values of con- 
tent and of literary excellence. . . . But all the Later Latin looks 
back to ancient Rome as its source and inspiration : 

Prima urbes inter divom domus aurea Roma. 


The Middle Ages—wrongly styled the Dark Ages (for 
it is we rather who are in the dark concerning them)— 
should be studied by classical scholars with the same 
care and attention as the centuries from Plautus to 
Juvenal are studied—Mario E. Cosenza, Classical 
Weekly, May 22, 1944; p. 244. 
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Making the Classics Practical 
By Patrick A. Sutuivan, 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


In this age of ‘practical’ studies, the teacher of the 
classics must either emphasize the practical aspects of 
Latin and Greek, or else lecture to empty classrooms or 
to students that are not interested.. Now, there is a very 
‘practical’ way of teaching the classics, a way that 
keeps the class in constant touch with the world as we 
know it. The classics were written over two thousand 
years ago, but they can be made as modern as the most 
up-to-date science. The opposite fault would be to treat 
them as something aloof—as separated from today by 
an impassable gulf. May I exemplify one method of 
modernizing the old classics, and show that, by delving 
into the far-away past, the student is not wasting his 
time or losing his foothold in the world of today? What 
I wish to say is not new, but will, I hope, not be unin- 
teresting on that account. 

In reading Cicero, Demosthenes, or Lysias, the teacher 
is, of course, at pains to look closely at the value of the 
arguments (or enthymemes, as Aristotle would say) 
which these orators advance to prove or strengthen their 
case. He finds that some of these are valid conclusions 
from correct premises; they are enthymemes in the strict 
sense. Then, again, he finds that the speakers could, at 
times, be very clever in concealing some of the facts that 
were disadvantageous to their side of the question; they 
could make the worse appear to be the better cause. 
The facts were there—but a twist or ‘slant’ might be 


given them, and the trick was done. All the Attic or-_ 


ators furnish illustrations of Aristotle’s long list of so- 
phistic enthymemes, and, unfortunately, even Cicero has 
to be watched in arguing his point of view. He may be 
giving the impression of perfect honesty; his argumen- 
tation may have the ring of truth; and yet, he may be 
playing the sophist. Now, then, after the student has 
been trained to detect perverted logic in Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, or Lysias, have him turn to the editorial page 
of his favorite newspaper, and see whether he cannot, 
perhaps, discover similar logical blunders, an effort in 
which he can be helped by scanning the editorials of a 
paper representing the altera pars. An editor is, of 
course, anxious to have his readers accept the side he 
himself advocates. In a democracy like ours, this criti- 
cal way of reading the editorial page, this critical fac- 
ulty, is immensely valuable to the student all through 
life. And this is a ‘practical’ gain, is it not? In Greece 
and Rome political life was dominated by the spoken 
word; our legislatures are dominated by public opinion, 
and public opinion is largely ‘made to order’ by the 
daily paper. The ancients show us both how to deceive 
the public and how to detect the deceit. 

Another point. When the Latin teacher introduces his 
class to the satires of Horace or Juvenal, he explains to 
the students the meaning, the aim, the characteristics 
of satire in general and in particular. As the class ad- 
vances, it translates some of the satires, picks out the 
distinctive features and aim of each satire, and, finally, 
offers a criticism of the author’s method of development. 
This study of the classical satires can be made ‘practi- 
cal’ by showing how the modern editorial cartoon is but 
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the ancient satire in a new form. It is true that the use 
of line drawing is substituted in the cartoon for the 
verbal descriptions in the literary satire; but the aim, 
the characteristics, and the historical truthfulness of the 
ancient satires can also be detected in the modern. Have 
your students cut out some striking cartoon from the 
daily papers, analyze the cartoonist’s aim, and select the 
characteristics of the satire. They will discover that 
many of the essentials are the same in both forms of 
satirical writing, and that the two kinds differ only acci- 
dentally. Perhaps they can be induced to conceive and 
draw their own cartoons. They can attempt to trans- 
form some of the ancient satires into cartoons. The com- 
parison of the new with the old will stimulate their in- 
terest. They will see that Horace and Juvenal, so long 
dead, are still ‘alive.’ After all, there is no such wide 
gulf separating us from the world of today when we read 
the classics aright and in a ‘practical’ way. 

The study of the Greek drama might well be used as 
a touchstone of jasper to test the merits and defects of 
the latest outstanding movie. After the class has seen the 
picture, discuss it in detail and, in the light of the prin- 
ciples of Greek drama, trace out its points of perfection 
or defectiveness. Students will be ready ‘to suggest 
changes that would make the picture more artistic, or 
determine how an ancient Hollywood producer might 
have developed the plot. In this way the students ac- 
quire a taste for good productions and something like a 
critical standard for all future movies. 

Again, Cicero’s defence of Milo may induce the stu- 
dents to attend some modern court trial to discover the 
difference between ancient and modern judicial proced- 
ure. A discussion of the similarity and dissimilarity of 
the two systems can lead to an attempt to fuse the good 
points in both into one ideal courtroom session. Milo’s 
trial might, perhaps, have been more just had the an- 
cients used our modern law books; perhaps our own 
courts today could use to advantage some of the old 
Roman ideas of law. Perhaps the students might even 
present their own version of the Pro Milone in a modern 
setting. Here, again, the ‘practical’ nature of the study 
of the classics is evident. 

These are but a few suggestions toward modernizing 
the study of the ancients. People often complain that 
Latin and Greek are ‘impractical.’ They can see no im- 
mediate gain from their study. I hope, I have shown, 
how a proper use of them can help to make our own 
world a better world. Their study may not be practical 
in the sense of enabling the student to make money. But 
in a wider, better, nobler sense the classics are eminently 
‘practical,’ and: eminently ‘worthwhile.’ At all events, 
the methods here discussed have been tried out in the 
classroom to good advantage. No doubt, their applica- 
tion means work for the teacher, but the gain thus se- 
cured to the class and to the cause of the classics can- 
not be denied. 


“The publication of the one thousandth issue of Clas- 
sical Weekly (May 22, 1944) is certainly an event 
worthy of commemoration because of the valuable work 
that periodical has done all these years in a tga to 
maintain an interest in the ancient classics.” 

Congratulations from THe CxiassicAL Buuuertin! 


Fourtéen 


Can We Modernize Greek? 


By Hersert A. 8.J. 
Woodstock College 


While attending a Greek seminar recently, I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the way in which a young man 
from Crete read the lines of Aeschylus. The naturalness 
and the spirit of it was something non-Greek speakers 
would find very difficult to imitate; he read it as if it 
were his own. And in a very true sense, it was his own; 
to all true modern Greeks the Greek classics are a spe- 
cial treasured heritage. Another thought which, though 
unexpressed, occurred (I feel sure) to many of those 
present: here is a man from whose lips fall instinctively 
the correct forms of an optative, an imperative, the 
aorist passive infinitive; yet most of us have to go 
through a long, laborious process of learning paradigms. 
The feeling is similar to that which many people have 
on hearing for the first time a five-year-old Chinese 
child speak correct Mandarin. 

All of this is very natural, of course; but it does sug- 
gest the thought that if we wish to preserve Greek 
studies after the war, we should try to streamline and 
adapt our program a bit, at least in the first formative 
years. One means of adaptation that has been suggested 
is a closer alliance between the classics and modern 
Greek. Four possible ways are offered: 

1. Use of colloquial expressions in class with some 
simple conversation in classical Greek; 

2. Use of the Romaic Greek pronunciation ; 

3. Use of the modern Greek script; 

4. Use of modern Greek vocabulary and selections in 
which words have been formed along classical norms; 
to this may be added a brief introduction to modern 
Greek grammar. 

As for the first point, it would be simple enough to 
introduce a few phrases like “Hello,” “Good-morning,” 
and so on, at the beginning of class, and add to this col- 
lection from time to time. Some simple conversation 
may be later attempted, and even an illustration of how 
Greek would be taught by the “Direct Method’— 
though this last point may well prove difficult and im- 
practical. Many modern conversational idioms are very 
much like our classical Greek, and some of these could 
be introduced with very few changes to stimulate the 
ordinary drill in conjugation and declension. Such words 
and phrases can easily be picked up in any small mod- 
ern Greek handbook. 

Secondly, we may introduce the Romaic Greek pro- 
nunciation. Naturally, this would not be to say that 
Romaic is the authentic pronunciation of fifth-century 
Attic. But modern Greek has a phonetic beauty of its 
own; and by using it we can, perhaps, come closer to 
the naturalness and spirit of ancient Greek than if we 
used a pronunciation laboriously reconstructed from all 
known evidence and scientific deductions. Certainly, by 
using the Romaic pronunciation, we shall be more in 
harmony with modern Greek interpreters of the clas- 
sics, and more ready to speak modern Greek when we 
wish to learn it. 

The third way suggested will not, naturally; be uni- 
versally acceptable. But, certainly, in our Greek classes 
something should be said about the modern Greek script. 
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It is simple enough, and beautiful when well done, and 
can enormously speed up the writing of Greek. It is 
strange that, while we use our ordinary English script 
in writing Latin (joining all the letters), in Greek 
themes we still imitate the printed book-hand (printing 
each letter separately). I have had one class that found 
the script interesting and useful; but this, of course, 
cannot be recommended without reservation. 

The fourth way is one which has met with rather more 
success. It is easy enough to introduce into themes mod- 
ern Greek words coined according to classical norms to 
express our modern scientific institutions: cinema, guns, 


bullets, telegraph, telephone, radio, television, automo- 


bile, airplane, battleship, etc. In a note I shall give five 
classes of words that can be borrowed from modern 
Greek. Then, certain selections can be useful: Greek 
newspapers are valuable here with their selection of 
headlines, want-ads, and comic-strips. Phonograph rec- 
ords of modern Greek folksongs, liturgical hymns, and 
the like, may be very helpful. And in this connection a 
word may be said in class about the liturgy of the Greek 
Church. 

Finally, the teacher could at some time during the 
course give some simple rules for the changes from an- 
cient to modern Greek. Possibly a native Greek profes- 
sor could be invited to do this in a special talk on the 
value of ancient and modern Greek. 

These ways, then, are humbly suggested as possible 
means of keeping our old friends, the Greek classics, 
and making new ones, the descendants of the men who 
fought at Thermopylae. 


~ Nore: Some of the words that can be used from 
modern Greek: 

1. Names of cities and countries, unchanged, v.g. al 
‘Hv@pévar the United States; ToAAla, 
Teppavia, etc. 

2. Names of months (ZentéuBpioc, "OxtaBprosc, 
etc.), holidays and feast-days ([lc&oya, ’Emocveta, 
etc.), the days of the week (Kupiaxnh, Sunday; Aev- 
tépa, Monday; Mapaoxeun, Friday, etc.) 

3. Simple transliterations (with proper endings): tele- 
phone, telegraph, photograph, cinematograph; biology, 
zoology, and a host of scientific terms. 

4. Classically-formed words for modern institutions: 
whiskey, obioKu automobile, adtoKivntov 
gun-powder, tupitic steam-engine, 
the Press, 6 trolley, 
President, tpdedpoc railroad, 
insurance, copcéAeta bicycle, 
radio, padtop@vocg fiancee, 
tobacco, Policeman, cotupbAag 
air-ship, &epomAoiov sewing-machine, pavtounxavy 

There are, of course, innumerable others. 

5. Colloquial expressions: 
Good-evening, KaAnoOTEpa 
Good-day, 
Very well, thank you, 


Hello, xaipe 


Greek and English Dialogues, Lond d 

ackie, John Stuart, Greek a ngli. J , London an 
New York, Macmillan, 18752. ; 

Divry, D. C., Pocket Greek-English Dialogues (in modern Greek), 
New York, Divry Press, 1917, or any similar publication. ; 

Joannides, E., Sprechen Sie Attisch? Moderne Konversation in 
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altgriechischer Umgangsprache, Berlin, Diimmler, 19244. 
Pernot, Hubert, D’Homére 4 nos jours, Paris, Garnier, 1921. 
Sturtevant, Edgar H., The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 

the Linguistic Society of America, 2nd rev. ed., 1940. 

Thumb, Albert, Handbuch der neugriechischen Volksprache, 

Strassburg, 19102. 

—_————,, “On the Value of Modern Greek for the Study of 
Ancient Greek,” Class. Quart. 1914, pp. 181-205. 


Cassiciacum 
By J. C. PLuMPE 
The Catholic University of America 


Eight years ago the name Cassiciacum, so reminiscent 
of the peace that St. Augustine found at last and en- 
joyed in the quiet of prayer and study, was taken across 
the Alps and very beseemingly given to a series of Au- 
gustinian studies inaugurated at Wiirzburg, Bavaria. 
From there it has now been transplanted across the 
ocean to designate an American series of studies by the 
Augustinian Fathers. 

The first volume? for the first time presents the most 
important work of an eminent son of the Order, Jor- 
danus of Saxony, in its best Sunday attire: a fine criti- 
cal text (by Dr. Arbesmann, Fordham University) with 
very detailed prolegomena and notes (by Dr. Hiimpf- 
ner). It represents a contribution to scholarship seen in 
its brightest traditions. 

The name of the author and that of his principal 
work at once arrest our attention. Jordanus, born about 
1299 at Quedlinburg, Saxony, must not be confused with 
his namesake, Jordanus of Saxony, who was the second 
general of the Dominican Order, and who was also an 
author of some note (d. 1237). At the famous univer- 


sity city of Bologna, that great seat of the Dominicans,. 


the Augustinian Jordanus probably became acquainted 
with their own Vitasfratrum, written by Gerardus de 
Fracheto (d. 1271). 

Such collections of Vitasfratrum properly are vitae 
fratrum, containing the lives, or edifying chapters from 
the lives, of brothers-in-religion. The title is used in imi- 
tation of the older Vitaspatrum, collected lives of the 
desert Fathers. Whether vitas in these titles is a geni- 
tive singular (after the nominative liber), such as occurs 
in the ancient pater (mater, filius, filia) familias, or an 
accusative plural used by inveterate custom for the 
nominative in quoting titles, seems to remain uncertain. 
Interestingly enough Jordanus himself seems to have 
been intrigued by the title: for him vitas was a genitive 
component of the compound, which, as he states in his 
prologue (5f.), is indeclinable. 


The work (7-442) is divided into four partes, corre- 
sponding to the four aspects of community life among 
religious: living in community, spiritual union, common 
ownership, and proportionate distribution. Vitasfratrum 
is not a mere collection of monastic vitae or exempla 
taken from various sources. Jordanus worked over it 
for the greater part of three decades. It benefited from 
his extensive research as he was appointed to various 
positions and places in the Order, and his high attain- 
ments in moral and ascetieal theology and in canon law 
were employed in writing a comprehensive treatise on 
the life of religious, particularly as practiced by the 
group bearing the name of the great St. Augustine. The 
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vitae or exempla serve the purpose of copiously illus- 
trating religious life as it should or should not be. 

A list of quotations made by Jordanus covers eight- 
een printed pages. His references are not limited to the 
Scriptures and to ecclesiastical writers; ancient writers, 
such as Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Sallust, Horace 
and Seneca, are also represented. 

-Even random glimpses at Jordanus’s Latin suggest 
this new critical edition as a fertile source of . future 
studies in medieval Latinity. Unknown, for example, or 
very unusual in the ancient vocabulary are the follow- 
ing: St. Augustine is termed ‘nostrae Religionis planta- 
tor.” In a long list (261.32ff.) of tradesmen ‘secundum 
diversitatem artium mechanicarum’ we note the carpen- 
tarti (carpenters; not, wagon-makers; Jordanus writes: 
lignartt seu carpentarii), calcifices (shoemakers), brara- 
tores (masters of the art of transforming brace into 
cervisia—brewers), librorum ligatores, ete. He also 
speaks of ‘perambulani vel medici.’ Evidently the first 
term was used in Jordanus’s time to designate doctors 
exercising their profession by going about attending the 
sick. It is not listed in Du Cange’s Glossarium, nor have 
I found a recurrence of it elsewhere; though in an iso- 
lated ancient passage Seneca uses the verb perambulare 
of a physician visiting his patients.” 

A tragi-comic incident told (110.107ff.) to illustrate 

the fact that ‘discordia incursionibus hostium nos patere 
facit,’ is peculiarly suited to illustrate the ‘typically © 
medieval Latin that we sometimes meet in Jordanus. At 
Paris there was a certain student of theology who year 
after year (multis annis) took his place among the bac- 
calaurei licentiandi, but who always failed to get the 
degree. Because as a parish priest (plebanus) in Pi- 
eardy he had always been ‘valde infestus fratribus Or- 
dinum Mendicantium,’ the Mendicants among his teach- 
ers forever prolonged his Parisian siege of Troy by 
turning in depositions against him. But at long last our 
erstwhile plebanus made himself a pupil of Professor 
de Annibaldo, ‘qui fuit potens in wniversitate, qui et 
postea factus est cardinalis.’ De Annibaldo patched up 
the differences between the tenacious Picard and the 
Mendicants, and under such generalship the candidate 
now had easy sailing: ‘et sic transivit in expeditione 
cum aliis baccalaureis.’ When he was about to enter 
upon the final act, the vesperia (disputation), the teacher 
—the same Prof. de Annibaldo—gave him the usual 
recommendation, jokingly (burdaice) referring to his 
advanced years and to the fact that he had remained 
in Paris with such dogged determination. The reason 
for the delayed promotion was: 
Quia habuerat multos et validos impugnatores. Ego consulo cui- 
hibet, quod non ponat se ad brigam (quarrel) cum Religiosis 
Mendicantibus, quia qui offendit unum eorum, facit sibi mille 
vel decies mille adversarios; nec poterit quis venire ad angulum 
aliquem mundi, quin inveniat ibi adversarios plures. Ecce, 


baccalaureus noster — quo in Picardia peccavit, hic Pari- 
sius multo tempore lu 


Morula (brief delay, 263.26) and guwlositas (gluttony, 
408.67) are examples of many words undoubtedly re- 
membered from the writings, genuine or spurious, of 
St. Augustine. Among unusual adjectives may be noted: 
inidoneus (109.75) and, particularly, such as end in 
-bilis: appetibilis (138.56), inexaudibilis (107.25), irre- 
cuperabilis (294.449), reprehensibilis (441.141), ete. Jor- 
danus frequently uses ‘super-superlatives’: permazime 
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(198.4), peroptimus (281.87). There are numerous ex- 
amples of unus used with the force of an indefinite ar- 
ticle: a cleric finds ‘wnam pulchram mulierem’ at his 
door (305.757); she is followed by ‘unus magnus domi- 
nus amicus’ (306.770f.). The priest of Picardy, referred 
to above, was pastor ‘wnius magnae parochialis eccle- 
siae’ (110.108). 


In the sentence syntax of the Vitasfratrum you can 
discover almost everything that, for example, C. H. 
Beeson notes in the Introduction to his Primer of Me- 
dieval Latin as being at variance with classical usage: 
the infinitive to express purpose: ‘veniebant . . . per- 
quirere’ (359.29f.) ; ‘puto quod’ (176.329) ; but 201.90f.: 
‘puto’ followed by acc. and inf.; so also: ‘audio, narro, 
scio, dico quod’ (passim); quod for ut of result: ‘tam 
vehemens horror eum invasit, quod omnia ossa sua con- 
tremuerunt’ (200.72f.); the indicative in indirect ques- 
tions: ‘cum esset quaesitum, quomodo acquisivit hanc 
virtutem’ (119.19); ete., etc. The reflexive is used with 
reckless abandon for the forms of is: ‘tune imperavi sibi, 
ut surgeret, quaerens, ubi esset socius swus’ (71.49f.); 
again, within the same narrative: ‘impenso sibi absolu- 
tionis beneficio, destinavi eum ad unum (indefinite ar- 
ticle!) conventum bene diste ntem, tradens sibi litteram 
meam apertam, in qua mandavi Priori, ut istum fratrem, 
mox ut ad ipsum (for the reflexive!) veniret, carceri 
mancipare deberet’ (72.60-62). 


To quote Cicero (Ad Att. 5.13.2) with something of 
a pun: ‘haee quoque hactenus—redeo ad urbana.’ Jor- 
danus, living and writing in the shadow of the thirteenth 
century, when, as some will have it, ‘barbarous Latin’ 
sat highest in the saddle, was also a contemporary of the 
great Petrarch (1304-1374), the father of the revival of 
classical Latin. As a matter of fact, the two may very 
well have been students in Bologna at the same time, 
the former applying himself diligently to the study of 
canon law, while the latter frittered away his time over 
legal studies forced upon him by his father. Again, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who had died only a generation before 
Jordanus was born, stood, as is often said, over the 
grave of Latin as a living language. Few of us, who 
worked hard under hard-working teachers to equip our- 
selves to read, write, and, perhaps, speak best Latin 
only—classical Latin, of course—have escaped a certain 
feeling of emptiness and futility, when first called upon 
to occupy ourselves, possibly as teachers, of ecclesiasti- 
cal or medieval Latin. It was like tearing down again, 
timber by timber, a house built with the expenditure of 
so much time, effort, and patience. Would it not have 
been much better, if Latin had died many centuries be- 
fore Aquinas died with it? Should we not be spared 
many a headache over this and that type and quality 
of Latin, if by a kindlier fate Petrarch had grown up 
with the rise of the medieval universities in the twelfth 
century? 


If such feelings of cuz bono? persist with any of us, 
this most welcome edition of Jordanus’s Vitasfratrum can 
help to dispel them; especially if we realize that it is 
only one of hundreds of works like it, very many of 
them remaining unpublished to this day. Give them the 
opportunity that Drs. Arbesmann and Hiimpfner have 
given their Jordanus, and the objection that these 
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Christiani did not write as Ciceroniani will scarcely en- 
ter the consciousness. 


1 Jordani de Saxonia, Ord. Eremit. 8. Augustini, Liber Vitas- 
fratrum ad fidem codicum recensuerunt prolegomenis, apparatu 
critico, notis instruxerunt R. Arbesmann, O.S.A., Ph.D., et W. 
Hiimpfner, O.S.A., S.Th.D (Cassiciacum: Studies in St. Augustine 
and the Augustinian Order, Vol. 1 [Amer. Series]). Cosmopoli- 
tan Science & Art Service Co.; New York 1943. Pages xcii + 548. 
$8.50 (cloth) and $7.50 (paper). 

2 De Beneficiis 6.16.2. The Germans today speak of “ambulante 
Krankenpflege,” meaning the care given by doctors or nurses vis- 
iting the sick in their homes. 


The Classics is “a descriptive catalogue of the books 
in this field, including classical art, published by Har- 
vard University Press.” The introductory essay, “The 
Classics,” by Professor Rand, sums up in one page the 
reason for our devotion to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. “Copies [of the catalogue] will be gladly sent on 
request to individuals or libraries.” Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The paper entitled “Can We Modernize Greek?” is 
an echo of Dr. Finch’s paper, “The Pronunciation of 
Greek,”’ published in Vol. XX, p. 41, and its discussion 
by Professor Mylonas and Professor Duncan. 


An early settlement with our subscription department 
would be greatly appreciated. Also, please, recommend 
Tue CiassicAL BULLETIN to others interested in classi- 
cal study and teaching. 


SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


A university in which the Classical Lan- 
guages have been taught and appreciated 
since 1818. 


A department in which productive scholar- 
ship and humane learning are happily 
blended. 


An experienced and sympathetic staff, 
eager to help, but never to dominate, its 
students. 


A curriculum with majors in Greek or Latin 
and minors in Archaeology and Linguistics. 


A well-rounded and adequate cycle of 
courses on classical literature and civili- 
zation. 


A liberal education culminating in the Doc- 


torate of Philosophy in Classical: Languages. 
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